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claimed to have met Oswald before the assassination). 
It also established (as we shall see) that George de 
Mohrenschildt, a friend of Oswald with admitted intel- 
ligence contacts, had met with Army Intelligence and 
CIA representatives in Washington on a Caribbean mat- 
ter in May 1963. 

Army Intelligence played a role not only in the 
Cuban exile community but also in the Dallas drama. 
In addition, it overlaps with other important groups, 
such as the Dallas Police Department. Various police 
officers were also officers of the Army Intelligence Re- 
serve. including Stringfellow’s superiors Captain W. P. 
Gannawav and Deputy Chief George Lumpkin. Specific 
individuals in Dallas Army Intelligence pop up at 
crucial points in the unfolding mystery of November 22, 
1963: one Army Intelligence agent met with FBI agent 
James Hosty that morning; another was inside the 
School Book Depository when the sniper’s rifle was 
found; the head of a local Army Intelligence Reserve 
unit helped select an interpreter for Marina Oswald’s 
critical early interviews. 

Finally, contrary to a previously published report 
that the 1 1 2th Army Intelligence Group was asked not 
to provide routine auxiliary support to the Secret Ser- 
vice on November 22, Colonel Jones has testified to the 
Select Committee that between eight and twelve mili- 
tary intelligence agents did perform liaison functions 
with the Secret Service in Dallas on the day of the as- 
sassination. Jones indicated that these agents who were 
providing supplemental security “had identification cre- 
dentials and. if questioned, would most likely have 
stated that they were on detail to the Secret Service” 
(AR 184). These agents could answer many questions 
about reports of Secret Service personnel in Dealey 
Plaza at times and in locations which are inconsistent 
with the established movements of all the Secret Ser- 
vice men in the presidential motorcade. Most im- 
portantly, as we have seen, Dallas police officer Joe 
Marshall Smith reported encountering someone on the 
grassy knoll who said he was a Secret Service agent 
and had some credentials (AR 184). The time was just 
after the assassination. If this grassy-knoll mystery man 
was indeed an Army Intelligence agent seconded to the 
Secret Service, his identity is of the greatest importance 
in the face of the acoustical evidence of a shot from 
the knoll. One wonders what the Select Committee 
might have thought about this question— or how it 
might have treated the matter if its evidence of a knoll 
shot had been established six months earlier. 

In any event, the Select Committee has left us with 
intriguing ambiguity in the military intelligence area. 
It found Colonel Jones credible to the point of dismiss- 
ing documents that contradicted him. Yet in spite of all 
its assertions about Oswald the authentic Marxist as- 
sassin, it would not rule out his possible affiliation with 
military intelligence to the exile milieu and organized 
crime; yet as one reads the staff reports one discovers 
that there are connections between these apparently 
discontinuous groups. The Committee did not speak 
of cover-up, but no governmental action seems to have 
shaken it quite so profoundly as the Defense Depart- 
ment’s “routine” destruction of a file on which history 
had a most compelling claim. 



Chapter 8 

OSWALD AND NOSENKO: THE TALE 
OF THE DUBIOUS DEFECTORS 



Early in 1978, as Blakey and his staff were beginning 
to move from preliminary explorations to actual in- 
vestigative legwork, the Kennedy assassination once 
again, exploded into the headlines — with news of the 
most widely publicized and extravagantly financed book 
in the history of the subject. The author was Edward 
J. Epstein, who had written earlier critiques of the 
Warren Commission and the Garrison investigation. 

This time, Epstein’s publisher, Reader's Digest, had 
provided seemingly unlimited financial backing for a 
research undertaking that would track down Lee Harvey 
Oswald’s most obscure Marine Corps acquaintances — 
with a view' to discovering the assumed assassin’s secret 
world and covert intelligence assignments. The result 
was a tale of tw o dubious defectors — Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, who fspecS from a U-2 base in Japan to a strange * 
stint in the Soviet Union, and Yuri Ivanovich Nosenko, 9 
a KGB official who defected to the CIA just in time 
to convey the dramatic story that Oswald had no ties! ^ 
to Soviet intelligence. Epstein’s book suggested that^^i 
Nosenko was a double agent — dispatched to cover up 
Oswald’s links to the KGB. This suspicion has been at 
the heart of the biggest internal controversy in CIA 
history — and both sides in the dispute would soon un- 
leash a torrent of rhetoric in an effort to persuade the 
Select Committee to accept or reject Nosenko. 

But before analyzing the Committee’s handling of the 
matter, we should review briefly how Epstein treated 
it in Legend: The Secret World of Lee Harvey Oswald. 
Despite its failure as a biography of Oswald, Legend 
is an intriguing book. It suggests that much of Oswald’s 
visible career following his defection to the Soviet 
Union in 1959 was the enactment of a “legend” — a 
false biography, a cover story concocted for Oswald by 
the KGB after he fell under their control before or dur- 
ing his defection. 

A stronger thesis was implied: although Epstein 
coyly wrote that neither he nor his CIA sources are 
accusing the KGB of having plotted the assassination, 
the chapter entitled “Day of the Assassin” (on Oswald) 
is part of a section called “The Mission.” 

Epstein assumed that Oswald was guilty as charged 
in the Kennedy assassination, but he showed no interest 
in whether Oswald acted alone. His book did s^ed 
gome new light on Oswald’s life with the marines in 
Japan, ana ln Kussia. MonmflUlti^', die HyffPlBeslS that 
Us wal'd was 'a kuB agent is unconvincingly argued and 
remains unproven. Epstein never attempted to explain 
why an undercover KGB agent — especially one on so 
sensitive a “mission” — would engage in conspicuous 
left-wing activities, including a radio debate in defense 
of Castro’s Cuba. 

A major exhibit in Epstein’s case is an entry in Os- 
wald’s Russian diary. The entry refers to the subsequent 
promotion of a U.S. embassy officer, and there is no 
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attempt to conceal the fact that it was written after that 
promotion. Epstein presents this entry as an “anach- 
ronism” (without quoting or citing it), implying that he 
had discovered a subtle flaw in Oswald’s KGB-pre- 
pared “legend.” In fact, even the Warren Report noted 
that the diary was not a contemporaneous record. . 

Legend ? s ultimate failure as a biography, however, 
rests on the absence of any rigorous analysis of how 
Oswald’s alleged cover story might relate to the events 
of November 22, 1963, which gave his name its place 
in history. 

. Legend is an allegory: The story of Oswald is a 
popular mystery, but here his tale is told to introduce 
the reader to a deeper, and less popular, belief — that 
U.S. intelligence has been penetrated at a high level by 
the KGB. The main source of the story is James Jesus 
Angleton, once the chief of the CIA’s counterintelli- 
gence staff. According to Angleton, the KGB sent a 
fake defector to the United States to cover up its covert 
links to Oswald. The ostensible proof of the penetration 
is that the fake defector — one Yuri Ivanovich Nosenko 
— is now drawing over $30,000 a year as a CIA con- 
sultant, while Angleton, who challenged his bona fides, 
is cut in the cold — forced to resign in a purge that 
turned the Agency (in Epstein’s words) “inside out.” 

The gospel according to Angleton begins with a 
revelation in the winter of 1961-62. A prophet appears 
in the form of a Soviet defector, Anatoli M. Golitsin, 
who reveals that the CIA is penetrated in its highest 
echelons by the KGB. His credibility is strengthened 
by the knowledge that the KGB had penetrated the top 
levels of British and West German intelligence; why 
not the CIA also? On the other hand — a possibility 
characteristically not raised by Epstein — Golitsin might 
have been a disinformation agent, sent by the KGB to 
feed paranoia in the CIA by persuading the Agency 
that one of its top officers was as red as the British 
double agent Kim Philby. In fact, the disruption pro- 
duced by the belief in a “mole” appears to have been 
immense. 

Once a high-level penetration is assumed, a strange 
dialectic sets in: every fact in the CIA’s store of knowl- 
edge may mean the opposite of what it seems. That 
which fails to support Golitsin’s revelation may be 
evidence of its truth, for wouldn’t the KGB use all its 
powers of disinformation to undermine Golitsin? Six 
months after Golitsin’s defection, another KGB agent 
— Yuri Ivanovich Nosenko — made his first contact with 
the CIA. Nineteen months later, in January 1964, 
Nosenko also defected. His story deflected attention 
from some of the specific leads provided by Golitsin. 
Nosenko named many names, but, according to Angle- 
ton, he may only have been “huming” agents who were 
no longer of any use to the KGB. 

The main message from Nosenko, however, was that 
he had personally supervised the KGB’s file on Lee 
Harvey Oswald when the young ex-marine defected to 
the Soviet Union in 1959 and that Oswald had never 
worked for Soviet intelligence. According to Nosenko, 
the KGB had beaten even the FBI to the conclusion 
that Oswald was a lone nut — an abnormal, unstable 
personality, unworthy of KGB recruitment. Despite 



Oswald’s declaration at the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
that he had agreed to furnish the Soviets with informa- 
tion he had acquired as a radar operator in the Marine 
Corps (stationed at a major operational base of the 
U-2 spy plane), Nosenko claimed that the KGB hadn’t 
bothered to debrief Oswald. 

Both the counterintelligence and Soviet divisions of 
the CIA quickly came to doubt Nosenko’s story. Equally 
quickly, the FBI appears to have embraced it. Key 
aspects of Nosenko’s account were corroborated by a 
favorite FBI source code-named “Fedora,” a KGB 
agent working under diplomatic cover at the United 
Nations. In the long run, those who doubted Nosenko 
had to conclude that Fedora was also a triple agent. 

Ironically, Angleton’s own story is like that of many 
defectors or refugees — self-serving, to be sure; bitterly 
perceptive on some points; and at best a small part of 
a big picture. For the most part, Epstein related Angle- 
ton’s story uncritically. He did not, for example, offer 
alternative hypotheses consistent with the known facts 
about Oswald’s life. . 

Most glaringly, Epstein showed no sign of having 
seriously investigated the possibility that Oswald’s defec- 
tion to the Soviet Union might have been a U.S. in- 
• telligence assignment. Despite Epstein’s first sentence 
— “This book is about Lee Harvey Oswald and his 
relations with the intelligence services of three na- 
tions” — the asymmetry of his analysis is striking. For 
example, Epstein notes that a memo from the Office of 
Naval Intelligence to the FBI when Oswald defected 
“omits from its summary of Oswald’s Marine record 
the fact that he had been stationed in Japan, Formosa, 
the Philippines, or any base outside the United States.” 
Why? Possibly, says Epstein, “to conceal the extent of 
Oswald’s activities in the Marine Corps from the So- 
viets”! In fact, at that time ONI might have been 
putting its own defectors inside Russia, and may have 
wanted to conceal that fact from other U.S. agencies 
because of jurisdictional problems. 

Similarly, when Oswald contacts a Soviet consular 
official with secret ties to the KGB, it suggests his covert 
links to the Soviets. But when he contacts a U.S. con- 
sular official with secret ties to the CIA, it suggests 
nothing. The KGB’s claim that it did not debrief Os- 
wald when he defected is (understandably) disbe- 
lieved, and becomes evidence that Oswald was really 
under KGB control. The CIA’s failure to debrief Os- 
wald when he redefected from Russia is, according to 
Epstein, merely an “inexplicable lapse.” 

Lapses by U.S. intelligence in the Oswald and as- 
sassination investigations were legion, but Epstein’s 
crucial discussion of J. Edgar Hoover’s flaws appears 
to be speculative and distorted. After the assassination, 
the FBI was particularly sensitive to the criticism that 
it should have alerted the Secret Service in Dallas about 
Oswald. This, Epstein says, gave Hoover a vested in- 
terest in Nosenko’s story. “As long as the public could 
be convinced that Oswald was a lone crackpot, unin- 
volved in any espionage or subversive activity, the FBI 
wouldn’t be held accountable for not keeping him 
under surveillance. ... By an odd twist of fate, the 
FBI’s interest lay in concealing, rather than revealing, 
any hint of Soviet involvement.” Epstein cri tidies 
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Hoover for allegedly not reporting to President John- 
son that the FBI had an open security case on Oswald; 
in fact, the FBI’s summary report [CD 1], prepared for 
public release, emphasized that the FBI started inves- 
tigating Oswald on his return from Russia specifically 
because of the possibility that he had been recruited by 
the KGB. Hoover volunteered the observation that 
Oswald considered the money he received from the 
Russian eovernment as payment for his denunciation of 
the U.S. 

Then: is no doubt that the FBI did cover up its 
deficiencies in the handling of Oswald, and that Hoover 
controlled the assassination investigation like a petty 
tyrant. But Epstein has made him into a -eonvenient 
whipping boy — simpleminded and - self-serving, more 
concerned with the FBI’s image than Oswald’s possible 
connections to the KGB. “Hoover’s line of reasoning,” 
says Epstein, “was brutally simple.” 

The contrast between Epstein’s “brutally simple” 
Hoover and his wise and subtle Angleton is stunning. 
Although Epstein does not make clear just how much 
he relies on or agrees with Angleton, his warm sym- 
pathy for the counterintelligence curmudgeon is uncon- 
cealed. Angleton is portrayed as a man of crafty 
intelligence and civilized avocations, with the patience 
of a trout fisherman in his subtle breaking of a disin- 
formation agent. (Epstein has even adopted Angleton’s 
hobby of breeding orchids.) The professorial Angleton 
studied the Nosenko file “through his thick horn- 
rimmed glasses.” Preferring “elicitation” to “hostile in- 
terrogation,” he is portrayed as a sage who finds truth 
by learning what is false. 

It is hard to believe that this is the same James 
Angleton who went on to chair the Security and In- 
telligence Fund, which raises money to defend ex- 
govemment agents prosecuted for black-bag jobs and 
other crimes in the line of duty. A 1977 fund-raising 
letter signed by Angleton warned that the Communist 
party, working through a civil-liberties front organiza- 
tion, has achieved nearly all its goals of undermining 
U.S. counterintelligence capabilities. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee, for example, has been 
destroyed, and only the FBI and CIA remain — with 
both, according to Angleton, “so badly shattered that 
they no longer have adequate internal security or coun- 
terintelligence capabilities.” A second Angleton letter 
referred to the “intelligence WRECKERS” [sfc] and 
the “sabotage efforts of the Church/MondaJe [Senate 
Intelligence] committee.” 

The importance of Epstein’s disclosures from Angle- 
ton and other disaffected ex-CIA personnel is that 
there is now a window where we used to have only an 
opaque barrier. The book intends to let us look through 
the window in one direction, to see how Oswald looked 
from Angleton’s side of the glass. But we can also look 
through the window the other way, to see how Angle- 
ton and company treated the Oswald case, and to begin 
to understand how they viewed other CIA secrets. 

This insight raises many new questions. If Angleton 
was convinced by 1963 that the CIA was compromised 
by KGB penetration, how did he view the security of 
the plots to assassinate Fidel Castro? In particular, was 
he suspicious of the strange behavior of Desmond 



Fitzgerald, who went against the advice of coun- 
terintelligence professionals to meet personally with 
AMLASH (Rolando Cubela), the CIA’s potential 
Cuban assassin? Did elements in the CIA perceive an 
FBI cover-up of other aspects of the Kennedy assas- 
sination, besides Oswald’s Soviet contacts? Did Angle- 
ton ever suspect that Oswald had links to U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies — links which, in his inside-out world, 
could mean connections to a KGB-controlled chain 
within a U.S. agency? 

Most provocatively, if Angleton now believes that 
Oswald was a KGB agent, what did he think from 
1959 to 1962, when his section of the CIA was inter- 
cepting Oswald’s mail? Epstein reports that Angleton’s 
people obtained a strongly anti-American letter which 
Oswald wrote to his brother shortly after defecting. He 
has claimed elsewhere that a letter in which Oswald 
said he had seen U-2 pilot Gary Powers was also in- 
tercepted. In 1962, says Epstein, “another piece in the 
jigsaw puzzle for James Angleton and his subordinates” 
was a letter that Marina Oswald apparently received 
from the daughter of a suspected KGB agent in Lenin- 
grad. These are new facts; tjrir n^iLjntf*rflaprinn 
a pparently never d isclosed to thd^BQ or the Warren 
Commission! TnTacf! 'the' CWtoliTaTongressional com- 
mittee in 1976 that the only intercepted Oswald cor- 
respondence was an innocuous letter to him. The serious 
implication of these facts is that Angleton’s staff might 
have suppressed their preassassination knowledge of 
Oswald, even from the rest of the CIA. The Select 
Committee report failed to clear this up. 

Epstein’s Angleton reveals an important version of 
a secret struggle inside the CIA. The Nosenko battle 
is only part of a larger war, but it is a protracted, per- 
haps decisive, battle. First one side seemed to be win- 
ning. The Soviet Russia Division suspected Nosenko’s 
good faith, isolated him in a padded room, and sub- 
jected him to a physically grueling “hostile interroga- 
tion” including disorientation techniques to disrupt his 
biological clocks. The result was a 900-page report 1 
concluding that Nosenko was a disinformation agent. 
Then an “ugly rumor” turned the tables on the anti- 
Nosenko faction: an Angleton loyalist, the chief of 
the Soviet Division, was suspected of being the KGB 
penetration agent. 

The tide of battle began to turn in 1967. In Angle- 
ton’s version, the Nosenko case was turned inside out. 
Key people in the Soviet Russia Division were reas- 
signed to Europe in “the great purge of the Slavs.” 
Nosenko received a new, friendly interrogation, and 
was “spoon-fed” plausible answers to the trick ques- 
tions. By October 1968 Nosenko was released and 
rehabilitated, and retained as a consultant. Only Coun- 
terintelligence dissented in the final round-table review, 
and Angleton even suspected that Nosenko was main- 
taining contact with some Soviet-controlled source, 
possibly the top-level KGB “mole” in the CIA. In 
December 1974 an old adversary, William Colby, 
forced Angleton to resign by leaking to Seymour Hersh 
details of the illegal mail cover which was under Angle- 
ton’s direction. A Nosenko supporter became head of 
the CIA’s counterintelligence operation. 

Epstein does not mention Angleton’s memorable 
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and cryptic reply to Hersh’s questions about CIA 
wrongdoings and domestic activities: “A mansion has 
many rooms and there were many things going on dur- 

) ing the period of the [antiwar] bombings. I’m not privy 
to who struck John” (NYT, 12/25/74). “Who struck 
John” is apparently CIA jargon, meaning “the details.” 
The origin of the phrase is obscure, but the coincidence 
of that expression literally conveying the continuing 
mystery of the Kennedy assassination is a neat piece 
of irony. According to Epstein, the one thing Angleton 
doesn’t believe in is coincidence. 

Publication of the Epstein book in early 1978 may 
have given Angleton his fleeting revenge, but it also 
prompted his adversaries to prepare yet another salvo 
in the war of words. To rebut the Angleton charges 
against Nosenko, the CIA had earlier called John Hart 
out of retirement and assigned him the job of preparing 
a public presentation of the currently accepted wisdom 
on the case. The House Committee’s public hearings in 
September were to provide the forum. 

Hart’s testimony ridiculed any doubts about No- 
senko’s authenticity as a defector — without endorsing 
the validity of his claims about Oswald. He character- 
ized the Agency’s handling of the Nosenko case as 
“an abomination” and disparaged the agents involved. 
The story made great copy. A front-page article in the 
next day’s Washington Post began, “The Central In- 
telligence Agency acknowledged yesterday that at least 
one of its officials considered liquidating a high-ranking 
Russian KGB defector who had offered to testify about 
Lee Harvey Oswald’s activities in the Soviet Union.” 
The Washington Star ran a picture of Nosenko with an 
article whose opening was similarly dramatic: “For 
1,277 days, a Soviet defector who claimed to have 
knowledge of secret Russian files on Lee Harvey Os- 
wald was kept in solitary confinement under intense 
psychological and physical pressure and repeatedly 
questioned by the CIA because a few Agency officials 
believed he still was working for the KGB. . . 

The Star listed the following “pressure tactics” re- 
vealed before the House Committee: 

• A diet of weak tea, macaroni and porridge 
• No communications— or even smiles — from 
guards 

• Nothing to read 

• Twenty-four-hour visual surveillance in a con- 
stantly lighted room 
• No heat in the cell 

The article also reported that the CIA had “foiled his 
attempts to make a chess set and a calendar from 

lint ” It concluded, “The committee tried to stick 

to the question of what Nosenko knew about Oswald 
when the ex-marine lived in Minsk but members kept 
returning in shocked fascination to the CIA treatment 
of the defector.” 

The previous summer the House Committee had 
cross-examined Nosenko himself in closed hearings. 
His recollections about Oswald were confused and in- 
consistent, but he, too, had given a vivid account of 
his “hostile interrogation” — in part to explain the in- 
consistencies by blaming the duress he had suffered in 



the past. After a series of questions zeroed in on the 
conflict between his testimony to the Committee and 
a tape of a CIA interrogation in 1964, there was a brief 
recess, during which Nosenko asked for the opportunity 
to make a statement for the record. The request was 
granted, and Nosenko told the following story: ' 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I arrived in 
the United States in 1964, 12th of February. I 
felt something was going wrong because the at- 
titude on the part of the officers from CIA who 
was dealing with me, I felt was going wrong, by 
a number of remarks, their behavior. Besides, I 
was in a psychological process. It’s a very big thing, 
when you are coming to live in a new country. I 
felt the country where I was bom, never, mind, my 
defection was strictly on ideological basis, but 
still psychologically is very big thing and very 
serious thing. 

A very short period of time, April 4, I was 
invited on checkup for the doctor, and this check- 
up turned to be arrest. Arrested was in very rude 
form, nobody beat me physically, no, but in rude 
form, trying to put dignity of the person, of hu- 
man being, down, kept in very hard conditions. 

I was smoking from 1 4 years old, never quitted. I _ 
was rejected to smoke. I didn’t see books. I didn’t 
read anything. I was sitting in four walls, metal 
bed in the center of the room and that is all. 

I was hungry, and this was the most difficult 
for me because how I tried not to think about 
food. I was thinking about food because all the 
time I want to eat. I was receiving very small 
amount, and very poor food. I was sitting some 
kind of attic; it was hot, no air-conditioning, 
cannot breathe; windows — no windows, closed 
over. I was permitted to shave once a week, to 
take showers once a week. 

From me were taken toothpaste, toothbrush. 
The conditions were inhuman, conditions in this 
place; and later transferred in another place, which 
is now I know where it was, the second place . . . 
[U.S. Government property outside the Washing- 
ton area] where certain house and the same very, 
very Spartan conditions; 3!/i years. Besides that, 
on me were used different types of drugs and sleep- 
ing drugs, hallucination drugs, and whatever I do 
not know, and don’t want to know. 

What I want to tell you, the arrest was done 
illegally, without due process of law, without — 
in violation of Constitution, which was found by 
the Rockefeller Commission. It wasn’t mentioned, 
my name, but simply nameless defector, who was 
over 3 years in extremely Spartan conditions. 

Interrogations were done sometimes 24 hours, 
not giving me an hour to sleep. Interrogations 
were in very hostile manner. Simply, what I would 
say were rejected. How long I will be, why it is 
without due process, no warrants: “You will be 
eternally, 25 years.” How long We would want you 
to keep. That is why I consider all interrogations, 
all materials, which concerns this period of time 
are illegal, and I am not recognizing them and 
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don’t want to see them. And I am asking you not 
to ask questions based on this interrogations, in- 
cluding trying to play the tape during this inter- 
rogations. For me it's difficult to return back. I 
passed through hell. I started new life in 1969 only 
because I was true defector. I never raised this 
question with correspondents. I never went in 
press, because I am loyal to the country which ac- 
cepted me, and I didn’t want to hurt the country. 

I didn’t hurt, even to hurt, the intelligence, the 
CIA. I didn’t consider the whole CIA was respon- 
sible. Were responsible several people, for this. 
Thank God they are not working there anymore. 
They are out. If I will go in press, if I would be 
telling about these inhumane conditions, I will 
hurt not only the agencies, the intelligence service 
of the United States, I will hurt the interests of 
the United States. Who would like to defect, read- 
ing in what conditions and what treatment defec- 
tors is receiving. 

Sir, I prefer that you be using materials when it 
was started humane relations with me, which was 
started at the end of 1967. I still was under arrest 
but I was transferred from the extremely Spartan 
conditions, and with me started to work Mr. Bruce 
Solie, who passed through the whole life, through 
all cases, through everything. People who were 
talking with me before were coming with what 
they were told, how to approach to me, how to 
treat me. They have come with made opinion, be- 
fore whatever I will say yes or no. That is why I 
consider it is all unlawful documents in the period 
of interrogations done by anyone in CIA up until 
the end of 1967. 

Chairman Stokes. Is there anything further, 
Mr. Nosenko? 

Mr. Nosenko. No, sir. 

[Note: The committee granted Mr. Nosenko’s 
request and the questioning did not continue.] 

In the wake of this outburst, Nosenko was ap- 
parently asked to prepare a more formal statement on 
the conditions of his detention by the CIA. This state- 
ment appears in the Committee’s record and is dated 
• August 7, 1978. The full text is as follows: 

In accordance with a request of the staff of the 
committee (House Select Committee on Assas- 
sinations), I make the following statement de- 
scribing the conditions of my imprisonment from 
April 1964 till the end of 1967. 

On April 4, 1964 I was taken for a physical 
checkup and a test on a lie detector somewhere 
in a house. A doctor had given me a physical 
checkup and after that I was taken in another 
room for the test on a lie detector. 

After finishing the test an officer of CIA, John, 
has come in the room and talked with a tech- 
nician. John started to shout that I was a phoney 
and immediately several guards entered in the 
room. The guards ordered me to stand by the 
wall, to undress and checked me. After that I 



was taken upstairs in an attic room. The room had 
a metal bed attached to the floor in the center of 
this room. Nobody told me anything how long I 
would be there or what would happen to me. After 
several days two officers of CIA, John and Frank, 
started interrogations. I tried to cooperate and 
even in evening hours was writing for them what- 
ever I could recollect about the KGB. These offi- 
cers were interrogating me about a month or two 
months. The tone of interrogations was hostile. 
Then they stopped to come to see me until the end 
of 1964. I was kept in this room till the end of 
1964 and beginning of 1965. 

The conditions were very poor and difficult. I 
could have a shower once in a week and once in 
a week I could shave. I was not given a tooth- 
brush and a toothpaste and food given to me was 
very poor (I did not have enough to eat and was 
hungry all the time). I had no contact with any- 
body to talk, I could not read, I could not smoke, 
and I even could not have fresh air or to see any- 
thing from this room (the only window was 
screened and boarded). 

The only door of the room had a metal screen 
and outside in a corridor two guards were watch- 
ing me day and night. The only furniture in the 
room was a single bed and a light bulb. The room 
was very, very hot in a summertime. 

In the end of 1964 there were started again in- 
terrogations by several different officers. The first 
day they kept me under 24 hours interrogation. 
All interrogations were done in a hostile manner. 
At the end of all those interrogations when I was 
told that it was the last one and asked what I 
wanted to be relayed to higher ups I said that I 
was a true defector and being under arrest about 
386 days I wanted to be put on trial if I was found 
guilty or released. I also asked how long it would 
continue. I was told that I would be there 3,860 
days and even more. 

This evening I was taken by guards blindfolded 
and handcuffed in a car and delivered to an air- 
port and put in a plane. I was taken to another 
location where I was put into a concrete room with 
bars on a door. In the room was a single steel 
bed and a mattress (no pillow, no sheet, and no 
i blanket). During winter it was very cold and I 
asked to give me a blanket, which I received 
! ’ after some time. Except 1 day of interrogation and 
1 day of a test on a lie detector I have not seen 
anyone besides guards and a doctor (guards were 
| not allowed to talk with me). 

: After my constant complaining that I needed 

fresh air — at the end of 1966 I was taken almost 
every day for 30 minutes exercise to a small area 
attached to this cell. The area was surrounded by 
a chain link fence and by a second fence that I 
could not see through. The only thing I could see 
was the sky. Being in this cell I was watched day 
and night through TV camera. Trying to pass the 
time a couple of times I was making from threads 
chess set. And every time when I finished those 
sets immediately guards were entering in my cell 
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and taking them from me. I was desperately want- 
ing to read and once when I was given a tooth- 
paste I found in a toothpaste box a piece of paper 
with description of components of this toothpaste. 

I was trying to read it (under blanket) but guards 
notice it and again it was taken from me. Condi- 
tions in both (first and second) locations were 
analogical. 

I was there till November [sic October] of 1967. 
Then I again was transferred blindfolded and 
handcuffed to another location. In this new place 
I had' a room with much better conditions. And 
Mr. Bruce Solie (CIA officer) started questioning 
me every day (excluding Sundays) touching all 
questions concerning my biography, carrier in the 
KGB and all cases of the KGB known to me. I 
was imprisoned for the whole 5 years. And I 
started my life in the USA in April of 1969. 

Although Nosenko shed li ttle li ght on Oswald, it is 
hardly surprising that thd CulimilLUiti lfihmi'tfie rest 
of his story fascinating. Nonetheless, critics were to 
point out, even if the Committee could not hope to 
learn much about Oswald in the Soviet Union, there 
were many other CIA-related matters that could have 
received closer scrutiny. To many, the time spent on 
Nosenko was an unfortunate diversion.* 

But, as noted earlier, the Nosenko issue represented 
an ongoing battle between two distinct viewpoints in 
the intelligence community. Though many of the most 
committed partisans were actually retired from the 
CIA, none w-as prepared to concede that the battle was 
over. The official (also now retired) singled out by 
Hart for sharpest criticism — for general incompetence 
and for considering Nosenko’s “liquidation” — de- 
manded an opportunity to respond to the accusations. 

The identity of the agent who supervised Nosenko’s 
detention was never revealed by the Committee, though 
it is hardly a secret either to the Russians or to students 
of the CIA. In the published transcript of his executive 
session testimony, the CIA mystery man is referred to 
only as “Mr. D.C.” (based on his title as “Deputy 
Chief’ of the Soviet Division). D.C.’s demand for a 
fair hearing before the Committee came in a letter of 
October 11, 1978, which ran to nearly ten thousand 
words. D.C. promised to reveal in John Hart’s testi- 
mony on Nosenko “at least twenty errors, fifteen mis- 
leading statements, and ten important omissions.” He 
sought to reply not only for the sake of his personal 
honor, but for that of the CIA itself. 

Noting that a Committee staff report had already 
pointed out the contradictions in Nosenko’s many 
statements on Oswald, D.C. drew attention to Hart’s 
admission “under Mr. Dodd’s insistent pressure, that 
Nosenko’s testimony about Oswald was ‘implausible’ 
and even ‘incredible.’ He went so far as to recommend 
that it be disregarded. However, Mr. Hart exhorted 
you to believe in the rest of Nosenko’s reporting and 
to believe in Mr. Nosenko’s good faith. In other words, 
he assured you that Nosenko’s incredible and unusable 
testimony about Oswald did not come as a message 
from the KGB but only from the confused mind of 
CIA’s advisor. Therefore, Mr. Hart would have you 
disregard it rather than read it in reverse.” 



D.C.’s harshest indictment of the current CIA’s 
pro-Nosenko leadership came under his subheading 
entitled “The Form and Tone of the CIA Testimony.” 
In this section, he charged: 

The Committee and the public must have been 
struck dumb by the spectacle of a government 
agency falling over itself to cast mud on its own 
performance. 

When Mr. Dodd asked Mr. Hart if CIA had 
“failed in its responsibility miserably,” Mr. Hart 
replied, in a classic of government advocacy, “Con- 
. gressman, ... I would go further than that.” 

Mr. Hart’s testimony — one-sided, intemperate, 
distorted — was carefully structured to influence 
rather than inform the Committee. 

Mr. Hart went to special pains to force your 
thinking into a certain framework. He began his 
testimony defensively, citing all the factors which 
might have caused this defector to bear false wit- 
ness: stresses, bad memory, drunkenness, the 
traumas of defection (shared, by the way, by all 
defectors), and even the “unreality of his situa- 
tion.” And then on to the revelations of mistreat- 
ment, which you are to accept as dismissing all 
evidence against Nosenko. “It is with [these miti- 
gating factors] in mind that we have to approach 
everything that happened from 1962,” plus of 
course the sheer bumbling incompetence of No- 
senko’s handling. 

On the one hand CIA attacked with venom its 
own past performance, and on the other hand 
adopted an almost beseeching tone in defending a 
Soviet KGB person who, by CIA’s own admission, 
had rendered invalid testimony about the assassin 
of an American president. 

“You should believe these statements of Mr. 
Nosenko,” Mr. Hart said. “Anything that he has 
said has been said in good faith.” “I am only ask- 
ing you to believe that he made [his statements] 
in good faith.” “I am hoping that once these mis- 
understandings are explained, that many of the 
problems . . . which the staff has had with the 
questions and answers from Mr. Nosenko, and 
also allegations concerning him, will be cleared up 
and go away.” 

Confronted by Mr. Dodd with the specific con- 
tradictions which made Nosenko’s story unac- 
ceptable, Mr. Hart fell back on declarations of 
faith. 

In the heat of his defense of Nosenko and his 
attack on Nosenko’s questioners, Mr. Hart jumbled 
together the conditions of 1962 (alleged drunken- 
ness) with those of the confinement, leading Mr. 
Dodd to lay importance on Nosenko’s drinking. 
He got over to Mr. Dodd the idea that hallucina- 
tions “probably” influenced Nosenko’s perfor- 
mance under interrogation (by a subtle turn of 
phrase) — while knowing that hallucinations were 
never a factor in the question-and-answer sessions. 
Noting that the CIA medical officer concluded that 
Nosenko had feigned his hallucinations (in periods 
Of isolation) Mr. Hart could not resit a knee-jerk 
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defense, “but that was simply one medical officer’s 
opinion.” And finally, by spending his testimony ’ 
on the handling of Nosenko, and the mistreatment, 
he succeeded in skirting all the facts of the case 
which are, after all, your concern. 

Mr. Hart’s emotional closing message, with its 
catchy word “abomination,” epitomizes his whole 
testimony. 

That testimony shows none of the detachment 
of a self-styled “historian” proud of his high stan- 
dards of scholarship. It sounds more like a man 
pleading a flimsy cause, urgently trying to make a 
point. _ 

D.C. went on to deny that the CIA had ever 
seriously considered, studied, suggested as a course of 
action (“even in intimate personal conversation”), or 
proposed (“at any level of the Agency”) Nosenko’s 
liquidation, drugging, or confinement in a mental in- 
stitution. He insisted that the term “disposal” is “merely 
professional jargon for ending a relationship” and 
denied that his penciled notes mentioning such options 
as liquidation had any significance. Denying any recol- 
lection of such notes, D.C. mused, “I suppose that I 
jotted down, one day, every theoretically conceivable 
action. . . . But the fact that they were penciled reveals 
that they were intended to be transient; the fact that 
‘liquidation’ was included reveals that they were theo- 
retical; and their loose, undignified language reveals 
that the;/ were entirely personal, for my fleeting use 
only. In fact, none of these courses of action could 
have been morally acceptable to me, much less con- 
ceivable as a practical suggestion to higher authority.” 
When D.C. was called to elaborate his comments 
in an executive session of the Committee, he raised 
haunting questions about why Admiral Stansfield Turner 
had sent John Hart to testify as he had — even if D.C.’s 
own justification of the efforts to break Nosenko was 
not always entirely convincing. D.C. also took some 
pains to distinguish himself from some of the extreme 
suggestions that had been associated with the Angleton- 
Epstein thesis on Oswald and his KGB “mission.” He 
noted that “we all -tend to think” that the USSR 
wouldn’t get involved in the assassination of an Amer- 
ican president, but insisted the Nosenko case proved 
the KGB had something to hide about its relationship 
— s with Oswald. Suggesting that Oswald might have had 

/ a KGB code name or been a “sleeper” agent, to be 
* activated in time of war or by means oFa prearranged 
procedure, D.C. spelled out the implication in these 
words: 

But then if he is on their rolls- as a sleeper agent 
or for wartime sabotage or something of that 
sort, they would be absolutely shocked to hear 
their man had taken it upon himself to kill the 
American president. . . . They might indeed 
change the mission of another man of another 
operation in order to get this message over to us 
that they really had nothing to do with it. 

The only thing I am quite sure of ... is that 
it’s not true . . . that the KGB didn’t speak to 
Oswald in the Soviet Union, that is not true, by 



all logic, by everything we know. I can’t prove 
that, and I am not making that as a statement of 
hard fact, but certainly within the framework of 
my knowledge of the Soviet Union and the KGB 
it is not true. 

D.C.’s entire plea can be viewed as an effort to put 
forward a more reasonable, less extreme version of the 
Epstein-Angleton interpretation of Nosenko and Os- 
wald. He specifically denied Epstein’s charge that there 
was a purposeful cleansing of the CIA to remove all 
the people who believed there was a KGB mole in the 
Agency. D.C. insisted he had not been purged from 
his position in the Soviet Russia Division, but had 
moved on to another long-requested assignment. His 
retirement was likewise wholly voluntary. 

In addition, D.C. described himself as a liberal 
and “very strongly middle of the road” — except where 
the Soviet Union and KGB are concerned. He even 
volunteered the view that he was thankful to have 
spent his career combating such a clear-cut enemy: 
“I found it tremendously rewarding as a career to be 
able to focus on what was very clearly the enemy of 
our country . . . rather than some of these Third World 
things which have caused such, well, really confusion 
in the motivation of some of the men that have had to 
work with them. ... I might have shared some of these 
feelings . . . might have fallen on either side of the 
fence in those operations where we were supporting a 
government or a political party in certain Third World 
areas.” (Angleton, by contrast, has the reputation of 
seeing the hand of the KGB everywhere — even to the 
point of reportedly regarding the Sino-Soviet dispute 
as an elaborate deception perpetrated by the Kremlin 
to weaken Western defenses.) 

But D.C. could neither tell the Committee anything 
significant about Oswald nor offer a completely per- 
suasive explanation of why the CIA had spent so little 
time — a total of no more than five hours during all the 
years that Nosenko was detained — questioning Nosenko 
about Oswald. At very least, it would appear that the 
CIA might have tried to develop the inconsistencies in 
his story about Oswald just as part of its larger effort 
to catch him in contradictions. D.C. first claimed that 
the CIA had no jurisdiction — that it was the FBI’s job 
to debrief Nosenko about Oswald. He then admitted 
that the jurisdictional technicalities did not apply once 
the period of friendly interrogation had finished and 
Nosenko was a CIA prisoner. He lamented the FBI’s 
failure to ask Nosenko forty-four questions originally 
proposed by CIA specialists; but he could not justify 
the CIA’s own failure to use these carefully prepared 
questions during their own interrogations in the period 
of hostile questioning. D.C. was eloquent in express- 
ing his conviction that Nosenko is a fraud and a con- 
tinuing menace to U.S. counterintelligence operations. 
Yet he also admitted that the final proof had eluded 
his dedicated team: “. . . limited by morality and the 
law, we were not able to get a confession.” One won- 
ders, of course, what a confession would be worth 
outside the limits of morality and the law. 

In the end, the House Committee made the wise 
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decision to stay out of the Nosenko controversy to the 
extent possible. Its findings in this perplexing area were 
summarized in a few carefully worded paragraphs: 

The Committee . . . reviewed all available state- 
ments and files pertaining to Nosenko. It ques- 
tioned Nosenko in detail about Oswald, finding 
significant inconsistencies in statements he had 
given the FBI, CIA and the Committee. For 
example. Nosenko told the Committee that the 
KGB had Oswald under extensive surveillance,. in- 
cluding mail interception, wiretap and physical 
observation. Yet, in 1964, he told the CIA and 
FBI there had been no such surveillance of Os- 
wald. Similarly, in 1964, Nosenko indicated there 
had been no psychiatric examinations of Oswald 
subsequent to his suicide attempt, while in 1978 he 
detailed for the Committee the reports he had read 
about psychiatric examinations of Oswald. 

The Committee also found that the CIA had 
literally put Nosenko in solitary confinement from 
1 964 to 1 968. Strangely, while he was interrogated 
during this period, he was questioned very little 
about Oswald. The Agenc y did not seem to realiz e 
Nose nko’s importance to an investigation of the 
assas sination. While Richard Helms, then the 
CIA’s Deputy Director for Plans, did tell Chief 
Justice Warren about Nosenko, the Agency’s in- 
terest in hiim seemed to be largely limited to its 
own intelligence-gathering problem: did the KGB 
send Nosenko to the United States to deceive the 
CIA on many matters, only one of them perhaps 
related to the assassination? 

In the end, the Committee, too, was unable to 
resolve the Nosenko matter. The fashion in which 
Nosenko was treated by the Agency — his inter- 
rogation and confinement — virtually ruined him as 
a valid source of information on the assassination. 
Nevertheless, the Committee was certain Nosenko 
lied about Oswald— whether it was to the FBI and 
CIA in 1964, or to the Committee in 1978, or 
perhaps to both. The reasons he would lie about 
Oswald range from the possibility that he merely 
wanted to exaggerate his own importance to the 
disinformation hypothesis with its sinister implica- 
tions. 



Lacking sufficient evidence to distinguish among 
alternatives,* the Committee decided to limit its 

* Beyond those reasons for falsification that can be . attributed to 
Nosenko himself, there has been speculation that the Soviet gov- 
ernment, while not involved in the assassination, sent Nosenko on 
a mission to allay American fears. Hence, while his story about no 
connection between Oswald and the KGB might be false, his claim 
of no Soviet involvement in the assassination might be truthful. 

conclusion to a characterization of Nosenko as an 
unreliable source of information about the assas- 
sination, or, more specifically, as to whether Os- 
wald was ever contacted, or placed under sur- 
veillance, by the KGB. 

But the Committee also came to firmer conclusions 
abput the KGB. Despite its firm adherence to the view 
that Oswald was an authentic Marxist, the Commit- 
tee specifically absolved the Soviet government of any 
involvement in the assassination. It gave a sweeping 
acquittal, in the sense that there was no loophole 
through which a rogue elephant of the KGB might fit. 
There was no speculation about Kremlin hawks try- 
ing to thwart the dovish tendencies of Kennedy and 
Khrushchev. There was no suggestion of KGB-trained 
killers acting on their own initiative — outside the 
restraining influence of the Supreme Soviet’s diplomacy. 

Essentially, the Committee just regarded such sce- 
narios as unthinkable and came to the commonsense 
conclusion that it would be sheer insanity in the nuclear 
age for one superpower to murder the other’s head of 
state. The final report summed up the logic this way: 

Its suspicions notwithstanding, the Committee was 
led to believe, on the basis of the available evi- 
dence, that the Soviet government was not involved 
in the assassination. In the last analysis, the Com- 
mittee agreed with the testimony of former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk [before the Warren 
Commission]. To wit. there is no evidence that 
the Soviet government had any interest in remov- 
ing President Kennedy, nor is there any evidence 
that it planned to take advantage of the president’s 
death before it happened or attempted to capital- 
ize on it after it occurred. In fact, the reaction of 
the Soviet government as well as the Soviet people 
seemed to be one of genuine shock and sincere 
grief. The Committee believed, therefore, on the 
basis of the evidence available to it, that the Soviet 
government was not involved in the assassination. 

Or, as the homicide detective might have put it, “No 
motive.” 



Chapter 9 

THE MOB, THE KENNEDYS, 

AND OSWALD 

Nearly five decades ago, back in the thirties, hoodlums 
met in Kansas City and New York to impose a certain 
order on their underworld of lawlessness. In these 
historic meetings, efforts were made to establish laws 
for the lawless. By the demarcation of underworld em- 
pires. each with its own hierarchy, the era of unor- 
ganized gang warfare was brought to an uneasy close. 
The resulting institution has been neither more nor 
less effective than the League of Nations or the UN 
in preventing bloodshed among dissatisfied members. 
But, like the world bodies, the national crime syndicate 
provided a modicum of order where utter chaos had 



reigned before. A nine-member commission, represent- 
ing some twenty-four territorial subdivisions across the 
continental United States, was invested with permanent 
Security Council powers. 

The reality of an organized underworld was popularly 
accepted, and Hollywood made it larger than life. If 
official Washington was reluctant to accept the reality 
of an organized criminal underworld, it nonetheless 
granted secret recognition to the upstart invisible power. 
When the Second World War broke out, the secret 
operatives of U.S. military intelligence and the CIA’s 
predecessor, OSS, approached underworld figure 
Charles Luciano for a range of missions from keeping 
Nazi infiltrators off the New York waterfront to Mafia 
assistance in the Allied invasion of Sicily. Yet others 
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